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MUKUNDRAM 

A GLIMPSE OF BENGAL IN THE 16th CENTURY , A. 0. 


It has always seemed to me that the old 
vernacular poetry of our land deserves more 
respectful consideration at the hands of our 
scholars and historians than it at present receives, 
Mukundram’s pages for example are full of varied 
information and they throw a flood of light on the 
complex social organisation and rural economy 
of Hindu life in the Bengal of the 16th Century 
^ A. D. If the reconstruction of the past of our 
home-land is to be a successful undertaking—part 
at least of the materials for that reconstruction 
should be sought in the motheaten and perhap:: 
rotting palmleaf pages of old Puth is, the 
manuscripts in the possession of the managers and 
organisers of our indigenous Tols—One of the first 
steps in this process ought to be the preservation, 
the deciphering and the correct rendering of these 
ancient heirlooms of our race, One of the charges 
which at one time it was the fashion to bring 
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it Indian Literature as a whole, is that it is 
weakest on its historical side—that there is ho true 
Itihas in its department of Itihas—and it used to 
be said that Indians are lacking in the instinct of 
true historical research—and that unlike Egypt, 
unlike Crete, the scenes of some of the noblest 
achievements of the archaeologist and the excava¬ 
tor—India offers no monument for the study of the 
antiquarian and the historian. The work done by 
the Imperial Archaeological Department in India 
during the last few years however has to some 
extent disabused the public mind of this idea—and 
while it is true that India presents few monuments 
above her surface to be read by every superficial 
observer as he runs, there is no lack of materials 
underground, relics of her remote past waiting to be 
unearthed by the pickaxe and the shovel of the 
patient explorer. The Calcutta University also in 
its desire to foster a genuine love of letters and to 
encourage a spirit of research as well as a critical 
mental attitude among its graduates has taken a 
notable step in our days by making a knowledge of 
the vernacular literatures of the Province obliga¬ 
tory in all its Examinations. 

The result is seen in a remarkable literary 
awakening in the land. A strong stimulus has 
been given to the publication of vernacular books. 
Translations from our old classical works, transla¬ 
tors of the treasures of foreign literatures, new 
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fons of old and familiar things, are now pouring 
in upon us in an uninterrupted stream. All of this, 
as is only to he expected, is not likely to be per¬ 
manent additions to our national literature, but 
they afford a striking object-lesson of the work 
which it is in the power of Universities to achieve 
in the upbuilding of national character and national 
ideals, and they are evidence of a remarkable in¬ 
digenous literary activity in the persent generation. 
Then again quite recently wc have been made fami¬ 
liar with the idea of an Oriental Institute, a central 
academy for the study of India’s past, the importance 
of which study even from a purely utilitarian point 
of view it is hardly possible to exaggerate. A great 
poet who is also a great satirist—and the greatness of 
whose achievements as a poet is sometimes marred 
by his satire has told us that the East and the 
West can never meet. India however is a land of 
dreams, and every true hearted Indian is a dreamer 
of dreams. The dream which some of us during 
the last few eventful years have been dreaming is 
that the East and the West have already met, and 
that for the welfare of humanity, for the upward 
march and developement of the'race, the civilisa¬ 
tion of the future should be a composite civilisation 
in which the ideals of the East and the ideals of 
the West should stand side by side, and in which 
the heart of the East should learn to beat in unison 
with the heart of the West. And how can this be 
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a reality without a better mutual understanding of 
our respective past? 


The present therefore seems to be a favourable 
moment for directing our attention to one of the 
gems of our old vernacular poetry, yet I do not 
propose to speak of its literary excellences on the 
present occasion, excellences which have not failed 
to attract the attention of European scholars, 
which fully entitle Mukundram to all that has been 
said of his poem by admiring readers, and for 
which he may be truly regarded as the Crabbe of 
Bengali Literature and the Chaucer among Indian 
story-tellers. Otherwise I might have spoken of 
the simplicity of his style, his realism, his genuine 
sincerity, his one aim being to say what he has to 
say in the truest possible way, without the slightest 
attention to literary finish and hence his freedom 
throughout from that hard glitter which comes of 
the conscious attempt at literary elegance. I might 
have referred to that wonderful catalogue of 
flowers which the devoted worshipper gathers to 
lay at the feet of the deity he adores, the catalogue 
which inevitably reminds the student of English 
poetry of the catalogue of flowers in Milton’s pages 
which the fancy of a devoted friend lays on the 
hearse of the departed companion of his youth, or 
of that earlier catalogue in Shakespeare’s pages as¬ 
sociated with the innocence of Perdita, or of that 
even earlier catalogue in Britania’s Fastorals. I 


Iglit have spoken of that which is the perfection 
of the poet’s art, the evolution of the character 
of his hero, a mighty hunter, a veritable Nimrod 
in his youthful days, but who is raised to a 
higher plane of life, to the realisation of nobler 
and spiritual ideals of life, partly through the con¬ 
templation of the havoc he himself works in the 
animal kingdom. But I feel that I am not scholar 
enough to dwell on these aspects of the poem. 

I have said that I am not scholar enough to 
speak of the literary merits of Mukundram’s poeti¬ 
cal work. For it would be a mistake to suppose 
that because he writes in Bengali, his work is in¬ 
telligible to the average Bengali youth of our day. 
His Bengali stands to modern Bengali much in 
the same relation as Chancers English stands to 
modern English. Words from Persian and Arabic 
sources were being constantly added to the current 
vocabulary of his day. And his freedom in the 
use of the stock of words at his disposal was 
very much like the freedom of the author of 
the Fairy Queene. We may fittingly remember 
in this connection what Craik has said of Spenser, 
and our poet’s archaisms ,and his mannerisms are 
not the only difficulties in the way of a correct un¬ 
derstanding of his meaning. This is what we read 
of Spenser’s truly lordly freedom. “His treatment 
of words is like nothing that ever was seen, unless 
it might be Hercules breaking the back of the 
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emean lion. He gives them any shape and any 
sense that the case may demand. Sometimes he 
merely alters a letter or two. Sometimes he twists 
off the head or the tail of the unfortunate vocable 
altogether”. 

And then the texts. The original poem was 
preserved in manuscripts, there being no printing 
presses in those days and also used to be recited, 
like other poems belonging to the same category of 
religious poems, which went by the name of 
Mongols , by the class of bards whose business it 
was ’to give recitals of these. As a consequence 
various readings would creep in ; pointless, purpose¬ 
less emendations would perhaps he made whenever 
a particular passage was found unintelligible, and 
thus the original text would be corrupted in various 
ways. With the introduction of printing, some of 
these poems began to be printed and Battolah, 
which has been fittingly called the Grub Street of 
Calcutta, took the lead in this matter. Thus 
though Battolah has come to be a synonym with us 
for cheap and nasty publications, it did a memora¬ 
ble work in the preservation of old productions of 
merit, a work which should be honourably and 
gratefully mentioned by all who are interested in 
the development of Bengali Literature. But Bat¬ 
tolah had little regard for careful editorial supervi¬ 
sion, and while it preserved, it did not hesitate to 
introduce emendations of its own. Pandit Ramgati 
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ayaratna, author of au excellent treatise on the 
History of Bengali Literature for example, found a 
copy of our poet’s work in the house of the descen¬ 
dants of the Rajah under whose patronage the 
work was written, in which the readings of some of 
the important passages, such as that referring to 
Raja Man Sinha, differ from the readings to be 
found in the cheap popular Editions. 

The difficulties about the Texts and the pit- 
falls of unauthorised conjectural emendatians make 
one think of all that is being done in England for 
the preservation and elucidation of ancient literary 
master-pieces under the supervision of scholars 
equipped with the necessary philological and 
historical knowledge. May we not hope that 
Bengal also may have her Chaucer Societies whose 
main function it may be to rescue at times from 
oblivion,at times correctly to interpret to modern 
ear those old treasures of art and letters in which 
the true wealth of India may ultimately be found 
to consist? 

Our poem naturally divides itself into three 
parts. The first is the introduction, containing the 
usual invocations to the God of Success, etc., and a 
popular version of the Hindu conception of the 
creation of the Universe, from which the author skil¬ 
fully glides into an account of the birth of the hero 


and the heroine of his poem, like as Chaucer makes 
the popular pilgrimage to Canterbury his starting- 
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and the frame-work into which to fit his 
many-sided pictures of the various aspects of the 
national life of his day. The second part consists 
of the story of the mighty hunter, while the third 
gives us an account of the trials and experiences 
of one of those merchant adventurers who had their 
counterpart in Elizabethan England in the ex¬ 
plorers of unknown lands and the discoverers of 
undreamt of trade routes. 

The invocation to Chaitanya startles us by its 
presence in a work which is avowedly written at the 
suggestion of a goddess and which is therefore 
intended to popularise her worship. This is obvi¬ 
ously a proof of the catholicity of Indian society 
which had already learnt by force of circumstances 
to harbour rival creeds within her fold. It also 
shows the wonderful hold which the teachings of 
Chaitanya had gained over the popular mind. 
Chaitanya born in Nadia—completed his wander¬ 
ings at Puri and ended his earthly mission in the 
thirties of the 16th century—and yet our author, 
the exponent of a rival creed, speaks of the devo¬ 
tion of his companions and the enthusiasm of his 
many followers as of a quite recent and personal 
experience. 

At the threshhold of the poem we are given an 
account of its origin—a statement of the circum¬ 
stances under which it came to be written—a state¬ 
ment which arrests our attention from various points 
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of view—not the least important of which are firstly, 
the poet’s conception of the source of his inspir¬ 
ation, and secondly the view which it opens up 
before us of the political, social and economic con¬ 
dition of Bengal in the latter half of the 16th Cen¬ 
tury—The following is an approximately literal 
rendering of the poet’s account. “ Hear, assembled 
people all, how the poem originated.” It was on a 
sudden that the goddess Chandi, descending from 
on high, sat by the head of the sleeping poet, as¬ 
suming the form of his mother. There lived in the 
township of Selimabad, Neogy Gopinath, an honest 
Raja. We lived and tilled lands in Dhamania, in 
his taluk, for six or seven generations. All praise 
to Raja Man Sinha, the bee to the lotus foot of 
Vishnu, King of Gour, Banga and Utkal! During 
the reign of the above Man Sinha, on account of the 
sins of the people, Muhammad Sharif got the 
Khillat; Raijada became his minister; the mer¬ 
chants and traders became alarmed, and the regime 
became the foe of Brahmins and Vaishnavas. They 
measured lands, by placing ropes on the angular 
sides of fields, and they measured 15 cottahs to a 
big/ta. They disregarded the cries of the rayats. 
They came to be the death of many people, and 
they entered unculturable lands as culturable. They 
exacted compensation, without conferring any cor¬ 
responding benefit. The poddars became Join 
(death). For every rupee they gave you 2 j/j annas 
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they took for themselves as interest one 
pie per day per rupee. 

“ A Khoja, who, in his angry mood, paid no 
sort of regard to th e poverty of the people, became 
Dihidar (village official). His anger could only be 
appeased by presents of rupees, but there was no¬ 
body to buy your cow and paddy. Our lord, Gopi- 
nath Neogy, by an accident, came to be arrested, 
and there were no means for his release. Peadas 
were all about, for fear the rayats should abscond, 
and kept guard at every man's door. The rayats 
were sore of heart. They sold their stock of rice, 
paddy and cows from day to day and articles worth 
a rupee sold for ten annas. Srimant Khan, of 
Chandighur, was of help to me, and, taking 
counsel with Gambhir Khan, I left Dhamania; 
Ramanand Bhye accompanied me, having met 
me on the way. We reached Telegawa. Rupare 
assisted me, and Jadu Kundu Teli protected 
us. He gave us his own house to live in, allayed 
our fears, and gave us alms which sufficed for 
three clays. Descending the river Garain with 
the stream, with our minds fixed on Providence, we 
arrived at my maternal uncle’s house, and Ganga- 
dhur conferred on us many favours. 

“Leaving Narain, Parasar and Amodar, we 
arrived at Gokra. My bath was without oil, 
\ater only was my drink and food, and my infant 
child cried for hunger. Sheltering myself under 
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with offerings of 
Shallook (roots of the water lily), I offered my 
pujah to the mother of Kumud. Overpowered by 
hunger, fear and fatigue, I fell asleep, when Chandi 
appeard to me in a dream. She was all gracious, 
and offering me the shelter of her feet, she bade 
me compose this song. 

“ Leaving Gokhra, accompanied by Ramanand 
Bhye we arrived at Arrha. 

“Arrha is Brahmin-land, and a Brahmin is its 
lord, as wise as Vyas. 1 addressed this lord 
of men in poetic stanzas, and he gave me io 
arrahs of paddy. Son of the brave Madhav, he, 
Bankura Dev, possessed of all virtues, employed 
me thenceforth as a tutor to his boy. The boy 
Raghunath, unequalled in beauty of mind and body, 
accepted me as his guru (tutor). 

“I learnt the mantra , which she (Goddess 
Chandi) inspired me with, and I long meditated on 
this Maha-Mantra. Then I took the leaf and the 
ink, and she (Goddess Chandi), sitting on my reed 
pen, caused poetry to be written by me in different 
kinds of stanzas, Ramanand was my companion. 

He knew all about my dream, and always took the 
greatest care of me. 

“By order of Raghunath, lord of men the 
songster who has got his dress and ornaments, 
daily rehearses the song—Praise be to Raja Raghu¬ 
nath, who has no equal in castc-dignity, and who is 
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'unrivalled in courtesy of demeanour ! By his order 
Sri Kavi Kankan sings, and a new religious poem 
(Manga/) receives publicity.” 


It will at once be seen that this short account 
is full of interest for the modern reader. But I can 
dwell on only a few of the noticeable points. 

i. As to the poets dream, the parallel case of 
Caedmon is perhaps too obvious a suggestion, yet 
the coincidence is so close and curious that the two 
may be placed side by side. The following is the 
version to be found in the pages of Stopford Brooke. 

Ciedmon was a servant to the monastery of Hild, an 
abbess of royal blood, at Whitby in Yorkshire. He was 
somewhat aged when the gift of song came to him, and he 
knew nothing of the art of verse, so that at the feasts when 
for the sake of mirth all sang in turn he left the table. One 
night, having done so and gone to the stables, for he had 
care of the cattle, he fell asleep, and One came to him in 
vision and said, “Caedmon, sing me some song.” And he 
answered, “I cannot sing; for this cause I left the feast 
and came hither,” Then said the other. “However, you 
shall sing.” “What shall 1 sing?” he replied. “Sing the 
beginning of created things,” answered the other. Where upon 
he began to sing verses to the praise of God, and, awaking, 
remembered what he had sung, and added more in verse 
worthy of God. In the morning he came to the steward, 
and told him of the gift he had received, and, being brought 
to Hild, was ordered to tell hi5 dream before learned men, 
that they might give judgment whence his verses came. 
And when they had heard, they all said that heavenly grace 
had been conferred on him by our Lord. 
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. May I be forgiven a reference to a less known 
instance in this connection—in as much as these 
parallel cases with their celestial visions have a 
special significance and a deeper meaning than 
appears on the surface in the explanation to be 
offerred of the origin and composition of religious 
poems in all climes and in all ages ? The same 
phenomenon which meets us in England in Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman times repeats itself in the India 
of the 16th Century. 

“ Just as the winsome spirit of legend casts a glamour 
over the first composition of religious verse in Anglo-Saxon 
times, so it seems to hover over its new birth five hundred 
years later, when it revisits for a moment the scenes of past 
achievements. Again a man of lowly origin was inspired by 
a heavenly vision to sing in praise of God. The story of 
St. Godric, like that of Caedmon, deserves to be held in 
memory. 

Of him it is related that one day, when the sun was 
shining bright in the heavens, he lay bowed in earnest 
prayer before the altar of the Virgin, when all at once Our 
Lady appeared t6 him, accompanied by Mary Magdalen 
both very beautiful, with raiment shining white, in figure not 
large, resembling maidens of tender years. The petitioner 
was possessed by joy, but dared not move. Soon, however, 
the two drew near with slow steps, and Our Lady spoke. 

“We will," said she, “protect thee to the end of the 
world, and seek to support thee in every need." Godric threw 
himself at her feet, and confided himself to her care. There 
upon the holy ones laid their hands on his head and stroked 
the hair from his temples, and the whole place was filled 
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with sweet fragrance. Next the mother of mercy taught him 
a new song, which she sang before him as before a 
pupil, and he sang it after her and remembered it all 
the days of his life. When he had the text and melody fast 
in his mind, she bade him, as often as pains plagued him, 
or temptation, or vexation threatened to overcome him to 
sing the same, giving him this assurance. 14 From now on, 
if thou wilt call on me with this prayer, thou shalt have me 
at once as a propitious helper.” Then, after making 
repeatedly over his head the sign of the cross, she and her 
companion vanished, leaving behind them the most wonder¬ 
ful fragrance. This tale, with tears flowing from his eyes, 
Godric more than once related to Reginald, monk of 
Durham, by whom it was recorded, together with the text 
of the song, as follows. 

“ St. Mary, Virgin, mother of Jesus Christ the Naza- 
rene, receive, shield, help thy Godric ; embrace and bring 
him aloft with thee into the Kingdom of God.—St. Mary, 
Christ’s abode, pearl (cleanness) of maidens, flower of 
mothers, remove my sin, rule in my mind, aid me to reach 
to God Himself.” 

2. Man Sinha came to the Eastern Province in 
the 32nd year of Akbar’s reign, and did not leave 
these parts till the 44th year—when as \vc know 
from the Ain Akbary he was ordered by the Empe¬ 
ror to join the forces in the Deccan. He came back 
however after a very short interval on the death 
of his son Jagat Sinha and in consequence of the dis¬ 
turbances caused by the Afgans. He did not leave 
the Subah till the 3rd year of Jehangir’s reign. We 
mav thus safely say that our poem contains a 
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me of Bengal in the 16th Century A.D. There 
is a slight piece of internal evidence in the work 
which lends colour to the suggestion that the main 
body of the poem was composed at an earlier date 
than the Introductory Section which refers to 
Man Sinha. That however does not affect oar 
general conclusion that in the poem we have a 
picture of Bengal in the 16th Century. 

3. Our poet probably lived on a piece of 
rent-free land under a Hindu Zemindar, or paid 
a nominal quit rent. As a consequence of the Toder 
Mul settlement whch we learn from the Ain Akbary 
was introduced into Bengal between 1575—1583, his 
holding was remeasured, waste lands were entered 
as arable and culturable and hence assessable, and 
a higher rent was demanded of him. He had thus 
to leave his ancestral holding where the family 
had lived happily for generations—We can well 
understand the poet’s bitterness of heart on the 
occasion. But while describing this he speaks 
feelingly of the brotherly help which he received 
from his neighbours in his difficulty. This calls up 
a pleasing picture of the friendliness which ani¬ 
mated the villagers in their dealings with one 
another. It is permissible to an Indian to remark 
that this same spirit continues to be a marked 
characteristic of Indian society down to the present 
day. Perhaps it is not too fanciful to suggest 
that this is an inheritance from our primitive past, 
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inas much as it is found to be a characteristic 
common to the whole family of Indo European 
races. We may compare for example the older 
Anglo-Saxon system of trial and the constituent 
elements of the Frankpledge. 

4. The Poet’s picture does not perhaps justify 
us in concluding that there was any general mal¬ 
administration in the Subah under Man Sinha. 
What happened to him may have been the result 
of a too strict application of the rules of the new 
Todar Mull Settlement which among other things 
provided for the depreciation of the current coin 
and sanctioned an elaborate system of Bafia. 
Indeed what the poet himself tells us of the help 
extended to him by his well-to-do neighbours and 
the patronage and protection he received from a 
neighbouring Raja, can hardly be consistent with 
any theory of general mal-administration in the 
Province. The poet’s statement that the Poddar9 
became Jam (death) need not therefore be inter¬ 
preted too literally. There is however ample food 
for reflection in this picture—specially if we place 
it by the side of AkbaSs lofty ideals and his truly 
statesmanlike declarations of humane principles 
of government. The following is the ideal sketched 
out for the Collector of Revenue in the pages of 
the Ain Akbari —The Collector of the Revenue 

should be a friend of the agriculturist. Zeal and truth¬ 
fulness should be his rule of conduct. He should consider 
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l ^lvit S&flf the representative of the lord paramount and establish 
himself where every one may have easy access to him with¬ 
out the intervention of a mediator. 


He should not cease from punishing highway robbers, 
murderers and evildoers, nor from heavily mulcting them, 
and so administer that the cry of complaint shall be stilled. 
He should assist the needy husbandman with advances of 
money and recover them gradually. And when through the 
exertions of the village headman the full rental is received, 
he should allow him half a biswak on each bighah or other¬ 
wise reward him according to the measure of his services. 
He should ascertain the extent of the soil in cultivation and 
weigh each several portion in the scales of personal observa¬ 
tion and be acquainted with its quality. The agricultural 
value of land varies in different districts and certain soils are 
adapted to certain crops. He should deal differently, there¬ 
fore, with each agriculturist and take his case into considera¬ 
tion, He should take into account with discrimination the 
engagements of former collectors and remedy the procedure 
of ignorance or dishonesty. He should strive to bring waste 
lands into cultivation and take heed that what is in cultiva¬ 
tion fall not waste. He should stimulate the increase of 
valuable produce and remit somewhat of the assessment 
with a view to its augmentation. And if the husbandman 
cultivate less and urge a plausible excuse, let him not accept 
it. Should there be no waste land in a village and a 
husbandman be capable of adding to his cultivation, he 
should allow him land in some other village. He should be 
just and provident in his measurements. Let him increase 
the facilities of the husbandman year by year, and under the 
pledge of his engagements, take nothing beyond the actual 
area under tillage. 


He should not entrust the appraisement to the headman 
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-jjfOie village lest it give rise to remissness and incompetence 
and undue authority be conferred on high-handed oppressors, 
but he should deal with each husbandman, present his 
demand, and separately and civilly receive his dues. 

He should collect the revenue in an amicable manner 
and extend not the hand of demand out of season. 


5. While it is true that there was no general 
maladministration in the Subah during the reign 
of Man Sinha, we must admit that we come to a 
very different state of things later on. Sir John 
Shore in a memorable minute which forms an 
appendix to what is known as the Fifth Report 
frankly admits that the principles of Mogul taxa¬ 
tion, as far as we can collect from the institutes of 
Timor and Akbar, from the ordinations of the 
emperors, and the conduct of their delegates, how¬ 
ever limited in practice, were calculated to give the 
sovereign a proportion of the advantages arising 
from extended cultivation and increased popula¬ 
tion. As these were discovered, the Umar or 
standard assessment was augmented ; and whatever 
the justice or policy of the principle might be, the 
practice in detail has this merit, that it was founded 
upon a knowledge of real and existing resources. 

Referring however to the measures of Jaffer 
Khan, Sir John notes—“the Zemindars, with few 
if any exceptions, were dispossessed of all manage¬ 
ment in the collections, and his own officers were 
employed to scrutinize the lands and their produce. 
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severities inflicted upon renters in arrears, and 
upon the Zemindars to compel them to a discovery 
of their resources, were disgraceful to humanity ; 
and, as if personal indignities and tortures were 
not sufficient, the grossest insults were offered to 
the religion of the people. Pits filled with ordure 
and all impurities, were used as prisons for the 
Zemindars, and these were dignified with the 
appellation of Bykont, the Hindoo Paradise/’ 

6 . In reference to the experience of Gopinath 
who was imprisoned obviously for nonpayment of 
revenue—we have therefore to think of the powers 
which the revenue collector exercised in those days. 
He was vested with a large share of the powers of 
Government. “He was allowed the use of a 
military force,—the police of the district was placed 
in his hands, and he was vested with the civil 
branch of judicature” (James Mill) 

7. What about the Poddar that our poet speaks 
of? In the poem he evidently appears in a twofold 
capaci tv—firstly as the receiver of Government dues 
giving 2 \ annas less for every Rupee and secondly 
as the Village money lender charging an interest 
of one pie per day on every Rupee—As to the 
name itself it is interesting to note the following 
from the Ain Akbari. 


The Treasurer is called in the language of the day 
Fotadar. “The term Fota is applied in Arabic to cloths used 
as waist wrappers brought from Sind, and the word itself 
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posed to be derived from that country, and not 
Arabic origin. The office was no doubt originally 
named from the distinguishing portion of apparel—In 
Marathi, it is termed fidtdar whence the common name 
Podar applied to a banker, a cash keeper, or an officer in 
public establishments for weighing money or bullion.” 
(Wilson’s Glossary) 


8. For the elucidation of the landrevenue system 
of the poet’s day we have in the first place to go to 
the pages of the Ain Akbari, but we should also 
refer to the materials collected by the Committee 
of the House of Commons which enquired into 
the affairs of the East India Company in 1810. 
Speaking of Indian Villages—the Committee 


remark :— 

“ A village geographically considered is a tract 
of country comprising some hundreds, or thousands 
of acres of arable and waste land. Politically 
viewed, it resembles a corporation or township,” 

The state of taxation is described by the same 
committee, in the following terms ; “By the custom 
of the Hindu Government, the cultivators were 
entitled to one half of the paddy produce (that is, 
grain in the husk) depending on the periodical 
rains. Of the crops from the dry grain lands, 
watered by artificial means, the share of the culti¬ 
vator was about two thirds. Before the harvest 
commenced the quantity of crop was ascertained 
in the presence of the inhabitants and village 
servants, by the survey of persons, unconnected 
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with the village, who, from habit, were particularly 
skilful and expert, in judging of the amount of the 
produce, and who, in the adjustment of this 
• business, were materially aided by a reference to 
the produce of former years, as recorded by the 
accountants of the villages. The quantity which 
belonged to the Government being thus ascertained, 
it was received in kind, or in money.” 

“Such,” continue tlie committee, “were the rights of the 
ryots, according to the ancient usage of the country. In 
consequence, however, of the changes introduced by the 
Mahomedan conquest, and the many abuses which later 
times had established, the share really enjoyed by the ryots 
was often reduced to a sixth, and but seldom exceeded a 
fifth. The assessments had no bounds but those which 
limited the supposed ability of the husbandman. The effects 
of this unjust system were considerably augmented by the 
custom, which had become common with the Zemindars, of 
subrenting their lands to farmers, whom they armed with 
unrestricted powefs of collection, and who were thus enabled 
to disregard, whenever it suited their purpose, the engage¬ 
ments they entered into with the ryots ; besides practising 
every species of oppression, which an unfeeling motive of 
self-interest could suggest. If they agreed with the cultiva¬ 
tors at the commencement of the year, for a rent in money, 
and the season proved an abundant one, they then insisted 
on receiving their dues in kind. When they did take their 
rents in specie, they hardly ever failed to collect a part of 
them before the harvest time had arrived and the crops were 
cut; which reduced the ryots to the necessity of borrowing 
from money lenders, at a heavy interest of 3,4, and 5 per cent 
per month, the sums requisite to make good the anticipated 
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payments that were demanded of them. If, from calamity or 
other cause, the ryots were the least remiss in the discharge 
of their rents, the officers of the renters were instantly 
quartered upon them; and these officers they were obliged to 
maintain, until these might be recalled on the demand being 
satisfied. It was also a frequent practice with the renters 
to remove the inhabitants from fertile lands, in order to 
bestow them on their friends and favourites, and to oblige the 
ryots to assist farmers, in the tilling of their lands; and 
to furnish them gratuitously with labourers, bullocks, carts, 
and straw. ;J 

9. I conclude my review of the introductory 
section of the poem by alluding to a less contro¬ 
versial matter and a distinctly pleasing feature of 
the Hindu society of the day—We read, “ By order 
of Raghunath, the songster who has got his dress 
and ornaments daily rehearses the song ”—Raghu¬ 
nath proved a generous patron of letters—and he 
was not singular in his day. Each landlord had 
his own band of singers—who beguiled his leisure 
hours by singing or reciting songs of their own 
composition. There was no printing press in 
those days and there was no daily news-paper. 
Public opinion thus found vent in the songs of 
these court poets. 
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I now pass on to the consideration of the second 
section of the poem, and indicate the argument of 
the story in its briefest outline—Indra’s son having 
incurred the displeasure of the Great Siva was 
cursed to live on earth as a mortal for a term of 
years—On his death his disconsolate wife immo¬ 
lated herself on his funeral pyre—and the two 
were born on earth in neighbouring families of 
hunters. In due course they were united in happy 
wedlock—but they got tired of the privations of 
a hunter’s life, when the Goddess Chandi appears 
in their cottage in the shape of a beautiful young- 
maiden—to relieve their misery—but also to popu¬ 
larise her cult and win worshippers for herself. 
She places untold wealth at the disposal of the 
hunter—advises him to clear parts of the primeval 
forest and to select a suitable site for a new city— 
This is the beginning of the Kingdom of Gujurat. 

In the meantime Kalinga is visited with a dire 
flood which forced the inhabitants to migrate to 
Gujurat with all their trade guilds and caste groups. 
Through the machinations of a wily Kayastha 
war breaks out between Kalinga and Gujurat—the 
hunter king is taken prisoner—but soon released 
and peace is restored between the two King- 
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doms. On the expiry of the term of the curse the 
hunter king and the queen are translated to 
heaven leaving Gujurat in the keeping of their 
young son—and the cult of Chandi flourishes in 
Gujurat as well as Kalinga. 


Fortunately we have a history of Gujurat {Ultral 
Ahmadi) from the pen of a Mahomedan writer— 
who was a revenue minister in the state, had 
ample materials at his disposal and displayed a 
critical turn of mind. I give in full what he has 
to say about the foundation of Gujurat, as the coin¬ 
cidences between the Hindu poet and the Mahome¬ 
dan historian would suggest that a traditional 
account of the foundation of Gujurat was long 
prevalent in Hindustan—that both the poet and 
the historian were drawing upon this source and 
that the poet adapted and modified it to suit his 
purpose. 


In ancient times, the country of Gujarat was possessed 
by the Rajputs and Kulies; when every chief, being indepen¬ 
dent of another, was a person of power in his osvn domain. 
The army of Raja Phiru, (Pom's), however, then Deva Raja 
of Kanauj, and greatest of all the Rajas of Hindustan, was 
annually sent to collect the tribute; and after having done so, 
returned to the capital. 

One of the Raja's slaves, named Sawant Singh, having 
committed some fault, was put to death; and, as his house 
was plundered at the same time, his wife, while pregnant, 
fled towards Gujarat. On her journey to this country, she 
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bore a son ; who, being discovered in the wilderness by Raja- 
Sil Deva, was carried to Palanpur, and there brought up by 
him. This boy, on arriving at man’s estate, became so fond 
of evil company, that soon following the ways of his compa¬ 
nions, lie turned highwayman and robber. Having, at 
length, seized on some treasure on its way from Gujarat to 
Kanauj he was from that time, blessed with the smites of 
fortune, and established his power and independence. Soon 
after he become intimate with a marketman named Champa, 
who weaned him from his evil propensities; and having now 
assumed the title of Ban Raj or Bans raj, he laid the founda¬ 
tion of the city of Patan, and made it the seat of his Govern¬ 
ment. This occurred five years after he had first become 
independent; and from that time until the foundation of the 
good city of Ahamadabad, Patan continued to be the royal 
residence and the capital of Gujarut. When Ban Raj had 
resolved on founding the city of Patan, he went in search of 
a site favourably situated for the amusement of the Chase; 
and having at length met a shepherd, was informed by him 
where a suitable place might be found. The shepherd, 
whose name was Anhill, stipulated that the city should be 
named after him; saying at the same time, that he had there 
seen a hare beat a dog by her exertion and agility. The 
ground was selected ; and when a population had collected, 
received the name of Anhilwarah. This became known by 
degrees under the name of Nahrwalah; which when the 
population increased, and the town became a place of note, 
was changed to Patan; for in the Hindi language, they call 
a favored town and a royal residence Patan. The era of 
the foundation is 802 of Vikramaditya corresponding to 

A. D. 817.” 

To those who may feel tempted to examine 
the poem for themselves, 1 would commend the 



banker who never loses an opportunity of earning 
a penny—honest or dishonest, and the scenes which 
follow the appearance of the goddess in the hunter's 
cottage in the disguise of a young maiden—Now 
comes the first cloud, the first flutter in the simple 
life of our heroine, who has lived so long happily 
warbling her native wood notes wild—She suspects 
a possible rival in the young maiden before her, and 
she appeals to her legendary lore and to her whole 
stock of historical examples of Indian womanhood 
to prove that the chiefest virtue of the wife is 
devotion to the husband by way of persuading the 
maid to leave her cottage. But all to no purpose. 
Then she runs to her husband—her eyes red with 
weeping. The hunter in his surprise enquires what 
could be the matter with her. She had no 
co-wife and no sisters-in-law—why then should 
her eyes be red ? Every Indian reader would 
atonce perceive the force of the implications in 
these references to the sister-in-law. I he sections 
of the poem however which give an account of 
the settlement of the various castes, trading groups 
and craft guilds in the new town are of engross¬ 
ing; interest to the student of Indian institutions. 
Before coming to these, mention may be made of 
a few questions of subsidiary importance— 

(<?) Did polygamy prevail ? The poem 
leaves absolutely no doubt that polygamy 
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was prevalent in Hindu society in the 
poet’s day, though it was not regarded 
with high favour. The references to it and 
to its consequences are too numerous 
not to have been suggested by familiar 
incidents in the daily life of the people. 

The heroine of the poets second episode 
has her consin as her co-wife. But 
obviously there was a volume of public 
opinion and strong feeling against it. 

What was the usual age for marriage ? 

One poor fellow who lives in single 
blessedness till his 25th year is spoken of 
by the poet as an object of pit)’. The hero 
of the second story is married in his 
11 th year. As to the marriageable age 
for girls, we have a most interesting scene 
in the second story in which a house¬ 
holder, the father of an unmarried daugh¬ 
ter of twelve summers, is severely taken 
to task. In the scene is summed up the 
public opinion on the subject, and we 
are told that the father is lucky and 
worthy of the favour of the Gods who 
can get his daughter married in her 9th 
vear—but he is worthier still who suc¬ 
ceeds in getting it done in the 7th year 
of the daughter—The inference from this 
is natural that in the majority of cases, 
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marriages took place between seven and 
nine. It was in very rare cases that 
marriage was put off till the 12th year. 

(V) Did our ladies read and write in those 
days? We have in the poem the story of 
a forged letter. The forgery is planned 
and executed by two ladies. One of 
these certainly does not belong to the 
highest rank in society. The forged letter 
is placed in the hands of an other lady who 
reads it for herself, discovers that it was 
not in the handwriting of the person by 
whom it purported to be written—and 
declares it to be a forger)'. There is evi¬ 
dence to show that women belonging to 
the lower ranks of society such as house 
maids were illiterate—but there is nothing 
in the poem to indicate that public opinion 
discountenanced female education. If this 
was the Case in the Bengal of the i6th 
century—it would be interesting to enquire 
into the causes of the decay of female 
education in Hindu society in the earlier 
decades of the 19th Century. 

(d) Were the Hindus strict vegetarians ? 
Here again the poem leaves absolutely 
no doubt. In their youthful days, the 
hunter and his wife earn their living by 
the sale of wild fowls and game of all 
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sorts, and they have little difficult} 
finding customers. Curiously enough in 
the earlier edicts of Asoka we have re¬ 
ferences to the pleasures of the chase and 
to the slaughter of animals and consump¬ 
tion of meat on a large scale on festive 
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occasions. 

(r) From the materials supplied by the poem 
it would be easy to make up a fairly 
long list of the utensils in use in Hindu 
households for domestic purposes. 
They had their plates and cups, water- 
jugs and candlesticks, all made of brass. I 
wonder if an ordinary Hindu house-hold 
in our days has added very many to these 
conveniences of life—with the exception 
perhaps of the teacup and saucer 
especially since the days of Lord Curzon 
who among other things aimed at 
making the Bengalis a nation of tea 
drinkers. Is this a proof of the con¬ 
servatism of Hindu society—or does it 
show that the standard of living in those 
days was sufficiently high ? Would it 
come as a surprise to the modern 
observer to be told that the hero of the 
poet’s second story, the merchant prince 
actually dines off golden plates and 
golden cups ? 
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( /) One of the occupations of the low castes 
who settle on the outskirts of the new 
city of Gujerat is said to be the prepara¬ 
tion of Moja and Panai , shoes and 
stockings. We know from the Indika of 
Arian that Indians so far back as the 
time of Alexander’s invasion of India 
used to wear shoes made of white leather 
and these were elaborately trimmed, 
“ while the soles were variegated, and 
made of great thickness, to make the 
wearer seem so much the taller.” Our 
poet’s reference to the Moja shows that 
it is not a thing which came into India 
with the factors of the East India Com¬ 
pany. It is interesting to compare in 
this connection the following summary 
to be found in the pages of the Am Akban 
of the state of things in ancient Hindu 
society:— 

While a woman is adorned by sixteen things 
a man is adorned by twelve things: 

(,) Trimming his beard (2) Ablution of 
his body (3) Drawing the Sectarial marks of caste 
(4) Anointing with perfumes and oil (5) Wearing 
gold earrings (6) Wearing the Jama fastened on 
the left side (7) Bearing the Mukuta which is a 
golden tiara worn on the turban (8) Wearing a 
sword (9) Carrying a dagger and the like at the 
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(io) Wearing a ring on the finger (i 0 Wear¬ 


ing Sandals or Shoes . 

I propose to speak elsewhere of the Geographi¬ 
cal information to be gleaned from our poet’s pages, 
and conclude my present rambling comments by 
calling attention to a few rather curious points. 

(d) Our merchant princes on their way' to 
Ceylon pass by a tract of land which is 
spoken of as Firinglti desha and the 
sailors when passing by that region row 
without intermission as hard and as fast 
as they can for fear of Haravtadas . 
What are the references here, firstly in the 
Firinghi desha and then in the Harama - 
das ? Have we here an Indianised 
version of the Spanish Armada? If so. 
the poet was evidently thinking of the 
dreaded Portuguese privateers of the 16th 
Century, and his lines throw an interest¬ 
ing side light on the relation which then 
existed between the Portuguese and the 
native inhabitants of the Indian mari¬ 
time districts. 

(£) The mariners who man the sea-going vessels 
are spoken of as Bangals —which leaves 
little doubt that these were recruited 
from Chittagong and its neighbourhood— 
Thus the art of navigation in dangerous 
seas is an inheritance of Eastern Bengal 
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from the remote past, and in these 16th 
Century Bangal sailors of our poet with 
their uncouth dialect we have probably 
the predecessors of the modern Lascars 
of our P. and O. boats. 

(c) The sly humour of the poet lends an indes¬ 
cribable charm to the speech of these 
sailors. Their dialect with the 5 all 
awry and invariably changed into H 
shows that the linguistic difference 
between Eastern Bengal and Western 
Bengal is not a thing of modern growth. 








